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days the faithful were regarded as 
scarcely better, if not even worse, than 
the votaries of Mohammed. 

The Italian knights had scarcely a na- 
tionality, but at Constantinople the flower 
of chivalry assembled to joust at tournay, 
and that then but little-known capital was 
the scene of many a stern tale of knight- 
errantry, and there, too, Russia first raised 
her head among the Varangian Guards. 

During the last few years an interest 
has sprung up in America for those cu- 
rious social treasuries. The older paro- 
chial registers of the State, and many re- 
cent publications treating on this subject, 
have appeared at New- York and Albany. 

Mr. Savage has lately contributed a 
valuable addition to the genealogical lit- 
erature of America. Schoolcraft, Bungay, 
and Murphy, are other names connected 
with the same subject in the walks of bi- 
ography, and the works of Mr. Joel Mam- 
sell, of Albany, illustrate the value to be 
attached to that description of literature, 
which so greatly enhances local associa- 
tions, while embodying the materials for 
future histories, which otherwise would 
moulder away unregarded by a large 
class, in the musty archives of public offi- 
ces, »mtil touched irremediably by Time's 
effacing finger. These gentlemen are the 
Dugdales, and Lysons, and Camdens of 
the New World, and however little the 
present generation may be disposed to en- 
courage such laborers, it is almost certain 
that posterity will recur to their volumes 
with increasing interest, and acknowledge 
itself their debtor. 

To urge a plea for heraldry in the pres- 
ent utilitarian days seems almost as un- 
grateful a task as to attempt to hold dis- 
course with Bobyonis' mummy, with the 
hope of worming out the secret of four 
thousand years. Nevertheless, let the 
subject bo dealt with as one capable of 
being adapted to the present progressive 
state of the civilized world. Let its more 
antiquated proportions be curtailed ; give 
it the garb, in some measure, of every-day 
life ; and if wo smile at the idea of Eglin- 
town tournaments and grotesque Lord 
Mayor pageantries, let us not forget that 
our forefathers meant more than we see on 
the emblazoned surface. These worthies 
of old were, in their own fashion, no less 
practical men than ourselves, and the lil- 
ies borne on the banners of the Anglo- 
Normans were more than meaningless 
playthings in the hands of an Edward or 
a Henry. 



TWO HUNDEED TEARS OLD. 

By T. B Aldricli 
I — THE LEGEND OF THE JOCELYN HOUSE. 

N the 17th of August, in the year 
1655, the morning sun, resting 
obliquely on the gables and roof- 
tops of Portsmouth, lighted up 
one of those strange spectacles 
not unusual in New-England at 
that period. 

A woman was to be burned for witch- 
craft. 

Goodwife Walforde, who lived with her 
son Reuben in a lonely, broken-down cot- 
tage, on the skirts of the village, had been 
seen, at various time, in divers places, to 
wring her hands and cry aloud, without 
any perceptible cause. The witchcraft 
superstition was then spreading like a 
pestilence over the country. Several per- 
sons possessed of devils, or cursed with 
unnatural and ungodly powers, had been 
executed at Salem ; and as the woman 
Walforde had the doubtful reputation of 
telling fortunes, the cry of witchery flew 
like wild-fire from mouth to mouth, and a 
thousand vagaries, sometimes coined out 
of nothing perhaps, passed current as 
truth. One woman declared that she had 
repeatedly seen Goodwife Walforde flying 
on a broom-stick over Piscataqua river in 
the mist; another had caught her talking 
to six brindled cats in a wood ; and more 
than one had observed a peculiar maroon- 
colored smoke issuing from her nostrils. 
So, of course, she was a witch. 

The executive authorities took fire at 
these stories, the truth of which I do not 
doubt, and the old crone was brought be- 
fore the Court of Assistants, and con- 
demned to be publicly burnt, " according 
to ye righeous decision of ye Elders of ye 
Church — all God-fearing men." 

Just as the sun fell across the spire of 
the humble church, a bell commenced 
tolling with mournful dissonance ; and 
groups of men and women, from different 
streets, moved thoughtfully toward the 
Court-House, in front of which was an 
iron stake driven firmly into the ground. 
The crowd here assembled was composed 
of dismal-looking men with long pointed 
beards and sugar-loaf hats ; children, se- 
rious for the moment; old men who 
seemed like children ; and not a few of 
the gentler sex, arrayed in the voluminous 
gray hoods which, at that period, were 



worn by the lower classes. Here and 
there, standing aloof from the common 
herd, were knots of the more wealthy 
and influential citizens with sombre, im- 
penetrable countenances. No one spoke 
save in half-whispers, and a hum, as of 
innumurable bees, rose up from the mul- 
titude. This murmuring abruptly ceased, 
as Reuben Walforde came rushing, like a 
man demented, into the court-yard. 

" Desist in your unholy purpose !" he 
cried, wringing his hands. " Are ye 
heathen, that ye would burn a harmless 
woman, in mid-day, here in New -England ? 
Are ye men or beasts ?" 

" That's the witch's whelp," said a tall, 
straight-haired Puritan to a man beside 
him. 

" What d' ye say 1" cried Reuben Wal- 
forde, turning to the speaker, fiercely. 
" Shall I come there and strangle ye 1" 

He clutched the man's throat and shook 
him so stoutly that the Puritan's steeple- 
crowned hat flew some feet into the air 
and the by-standers laughed. At this 
moment, two persons on horseback joined 
the throng. 

" The worshipful John Jocelyn !" passed 
from lip to lip. 

Reuben Walforde released the terrified 
Puritan, who fell like a dead weight 
against his friend. The worshipful John 
Jocelyn, my ancestor, who rode a little'in 
advance of his son Arthur, pushed through 
the rabble, never drawing rein until he 
reached the disputants. 

" It ill behoves thee, Reuben Walforde," 
he said severely, " to be quarrelling like a 
drunken Indian, on such a day as this. 
Thou hadst best thank God," he added in ' 
a lower tone, " that the evil one hath not 
laid his hand on thee, as he hath on thy 
bedlam mother." 

" Go thy way, worshipful John Joce- 
lyn," returned the young man, scornfully. 
" Is it becoming in a magistrate, or any 
meaner man, to taunt misfortune 1 Go 
thy way, before I am tempted to lay 
hands on thy person, and make thee bite 
the dust." 

At this violent and rebellious speech, 
the crowd swayed to and fro. The brow 
of the magistrate threatened a storm ; but 
the cloud flitted by, and he said softly, 

" I know not, Reuben Walforde, if I 
have ever injured thee or thine. I see 
how thou art beside thyself this day, and 
pity thee, or else I would have thee ex- 
hibited in the market-place for four-and- 
twenty hours." 
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And the kind-hearted John Jocelyn 
would have passed on ; hut Walforde laid 
his powerful hand on the check-rein, and 
brought the horse on its haunches. 

" A moment, worshipful John Jocelyn ! 
Let me lead thy horse from these im- 
pudent gossips. There, now, they cannot 
hear us. Thou hast two wiyps in the 
church-yard — one whom I never saw, the 
mother of thy son Arthur, yonder ; but 
the other was as comely a maiden as 
there is in all New-England. Her I 
loved ; but thou didst win her from me, 
and she died. Is that an injury, worship- 
ful sir ? In this trial of my mother, thou 
hast shown thyself wonderfully officious, 
giving willing credence to all the ridicu- 
lous and unseemly lies of the village. 
Thy malice, thy fanaticism, or whatever 
it be, is her death, for the people look up 
to thee as a ruler." 

" Verily, yovmg man," returned the 
magistrate, gently, " thou art blasphe- 
mous to name thy God-stricken mother 
with that fair saiat whom, on earth, we 
called Hepzibah. Of thy love for her 
who was Hepzibah Jocelyn, I know 
naught. As to thy mother, I acted as be- 
came a Christian and a magistrate, in the 
sight of Heaven. Let go the bridle, Reu- 
ben Walforde, for my presence must sanc- 
tion the ceremony about to take place. 
Even now the procession issueth from the 
prison-yard. Release thy hold, I warn 
thee !" 

Reuben Walforde threw a hurried 
glance toward the train which uncoiled 
itself form the prison-door, like a slim, 
ebony snake, and took a zig-zag course in 
the direction of the Court-House ; then 
he gave a howl and sprang upon the wor- 
shipful John Jocelyn. 

" Ho ! good folk ! Seize the madman !" 
cried John Jocelyn, lustily ; then he grew 
purple in the face, for the fingers at his 
throat had well nigh pressed out his life. 
Arthur Jocelyn put spurs to the flanks 
of his mare, and struck Walforde a blow 
over the head with the loaded butt of his 
riding-whip. The magistrate and his as- 
sailant were speedily separated. The 
former, after arranging his disordered 
neckerchief, rode forward to the place of 
execution, and the latter was confined in 
the stocks, from which he was set free at 
sundown that day, by my ancestor's own 
order, for he harbored no enmity toward 
the unfortunate youth. 

That Reuben had loved Hepzibah, was 
strange news to John Jocelyn. His per- 



secution of Dame Walforde was actuated 
by nothing but a desire to burn out the 
evil spirit which had recently shown it- 
self in all its cloven-footedness, in several 
neighboring towns, filling the whole com- 
munity with direst consternation. That 
malignant souls walked the earth then, 
as now, who can doubt 1 

The death-cart, containing the witch, 
approached the iron stake. The shrieks 
and lamentations which came from Dame 
Walforde's toothless mouth, hung in the 
air for months afterward — lingered near 
lonely places on the river, and in the dis- 
mal September woods. And sometimes 
in autumn, in this nineteenth century, a 
voice of supplication and agony is heard 
in the wind and rain at night. 

It could be told how the flames lapped 
the witch with thin, sharp, crimson, 
tongues ; how she broke away from the 
stake, and dashed through the crowd, like 
a fiend on fire ; how they caught her and 
bound her to the stake again. But let 
these things pass. When the sun went 
down that day, a heap of ashes was all 
that was left of Dame Walforde ; from 
that time, no man in the village, save 
one, ever put eyes on Reuben Walforde. 

In those days, the Old Jocelyn House — 
which has been so patched that not an 
original shingle nor clapboard remains — 
stood a little back from the principal 
thoroughfare, in the shade of two gigantic 
elms. To-day, a brick pavement runs by 
the modernized door-stoop. The curtailed 
eaves, the gambrel-roof, and the few quaint 
devices left over the windows, give one 
no idea of that magnificent piece of archi- 
tecture as it appeared in its glory. From 
a sketch of the edifice taken in 1751, 
Master Miles Coverdale modelled his 
" House of the Seven Gables," of which 
" Wolfert's Roost," withits queer corners 
and cocked-hat quaintnesses, is an exag- 
gerated geometrical echo. 

The room with the hay-window looking 
toward the west, was John Jocelyn's study. 
His ponderous sword hung over the wide 
fireplace, with a steel casque and hau- 
berk, battered and rusty — probably once 
the property 'of some Spanish caballero 
who had served under Cortes, or the gal- 
lant Pedro de Alvarado. On a venerable 
book-stand were some evangeUcal volumes 
which were brought over in the May- 
Flower. The chairs, and all the scanty 
furniture of the apartment, had an air of 
solemnity, in keeping with a full-length 
portrait of Sir Godfry Jocelyn, in a crun- 



son coat, trimmed with gold lace, which 
frowned between the casements from a 
filigraned frame. In summer, the damask 
roses looked in at the bow-window. In' 
winter, a fire of huge hemlock logs sim- 
mered and sneezed with impish merri- 
ment, throwing a hundred red shadows 
on the walls, till the polished oak-panel- 
ling glittered like mirrors. 

Here, since the death of his young wife, 
sat the worshipful magistrate alone, late 
at night, reading, cogitating on his official 
duties, or writing to his kinsmen in Eng- 
land. Worthy gentleman and gallant 
knight, kind father and loyal friend ! how 
dear is thy memory to me ! 

One night, or rather morning, for it was 
long after midnight, as Arthur Jocelyn 
approached the mansion, having passed 
the evening at the King George inn, he 
saw the form of a man gliding stealthily 
away from under the window of his fa- 
ther's study. Young Jocelyn, who had 
been drinking deeply of something besides 
the nut-brown ale, so famous in those 
times (the more shame for him !), paused 
in the middle of the careless tavern-snatch 
he was trolling, and cried out, 

" Hullo ! Sir Shadow ! Wait till I come 
up with thee. What art thou, a ghost ? 
Then the foul fiend catch thee, and all 
graveyard-people who cannot sleep o' 
nights !" 

The reply was a coarse laugh, which 
startled the echoes in the village street ; 
then they hushed themselves to slumber 
again, and all was still like death. 

On reaching the house, Arthur Jocelyn 
hastened with uneven steps to the study. 
There he beheld a sight which drove the 
vapors of the wine from his brain. 

John Jocelyn, with a sword-wound in 
his left breast, lay dead across the lounge. 
The papers were scattered about the flooi', 
as if a violent contest had taken place, the 
print of bloody fingers was on the window- 
sill, and the blinds gaping wide open. 
Arthur took all in at a glance. 

" Murdered !" he said hoarsely, and 
sunk down beside the body. 

The exclamation had hardly escaped 
him, when he heard a slight rustling. In 
a second he was on his feet, sword in 
hand. The sound proceeded from the 
portrait of Sir Godfry Jocelyn, who im- 
patiently disengaged- himself from the 
cracked canvas, and stepped out of the 
frame. Arthur's sword, of its own will, 
performed a military salute, the point 
dropping respectfully toward the floor. 
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" Arthur Jocelyn !" said Sir Godfry, in 
a tone whioh seemed to echo in the family 
vault, " mine eyes have looked upon a 
most foul deed. Hiiman nature could not 
endure it, and I have broken out of these 
vile oil colors with indignation. It is a 
sad fate that I, though dead, am forced 
through the agency of an impious painter 
to still behold the deviltries of this world. 
I never saw such a sight — thy poor father, 
boy ! By St. George, if my hilt had not 
tangled in my baldric, the same as it did 
at the battle of Guignegaste, I would have 
slain the clown Walforde myself!" 

"Walforde! That witch's foal hath 
done this, then?" 

" Even so," returned Sir Godfry, laconi- 
cally. " Now listen : This cruel deed 
which hath ended the existence of a 
righteous, exemplary man, hath given 
thee a long lease of life.' The Elders, 
Arthur, will hang thee for thy father's 
death ; but be thou of good heart, for the 
end is not yet." 
Arthur's head sunk in his bosom. 
•' When a hundred and seventy-five 
years have fled, thou shalt live again : 
thou shalt have the tricks and passions 
of the time : thou shalt wear the face and 
form of to-night, and woe then to the 
descendants of the Walfordes that shall 
cross thy path ! Thou shalt sweep them 
from the earth, thou shalt utterly blot 
out the race — nay, not by violence, not 
even with thine own free will perchance, 
for it will be an age of sophistry, and 
metaphysics, and words. Yet shalt thou 
lead them, directly or indirectly, to the 
death. And when the clock strikes 
twelve, two hundred years from this night, 
I will appear before thee, Arthur, though 
thou wert among the salvages in Hin- 
dostan, and lead thee back to thy grave, 
where thou shalt slumber quietly for all 
time !" 

Then the voice of Sir Godfry died 
away. 

Arthur started with a shock, like one 
who wakens from a nightmare at the 
dead of night. The old portrait hung in 
the accustomed place, as flat and dim and 
dusty, as in the days of Arthur's child- 
hood. 

A wild, vibrating cry came from the 
window of the Jocelyn House. The grim 
Puritans turned in their beds. The beadle 
yawned, and the village undertaker, in 
his sleep, dug an imaginary grave. 
" Help ! help !" cried the voice. 
"Help!" said the echoes, spitefully, 



retreatiag to the woods, and there, in 
lonesome leafy depths, they repeated the 
cry. 

Sick men heard it, and shuddered ; and 
wakeful mothers held their babes closer 
in their arms. The town-sentinels dis- 
charged their muskets ; then myriads of 
lanterns twinkled in the dusky streets ; 
the church-bell began ringing ; and armed 
men hurried here and there. 

'' Are the Indians upon us again V 
asked one. 

" No, but a murder hath been done in 
our midst — a fearful murder !" 

When the good people found Arthur 
Jocelyn standing by the easement with a 
drawn sword in his hand, and saw the 
worshipful magistrate lying ghastly and 
pallid on the lounge, threatening brows 
were bent on the young man, and Sus- 
picion pointed a black finger at him. And 
in due time the elders hung Arthur 
Jocelyn. 



II. IN A CELL. 

To-night is the fatal night. When the 
brazen sentinel in the neighboring church 
tolls'out the mystic hour, and high up in 
the rain and the darkness, a slender finger, 
unseen save by One, points to the cabal- 
istic figures XII. — I shall die. I, Paul 
Pyne, Inventor, Philosopher, Poet, and 
Gentleman. My moments are numbered. 

bitterly, bitterly has the prophecy 
been fulfilled ! I am the pale, dark-eyed 
man whom the Elders hung two hundred 
years ago. Have I not hunted the Wal- 
fordes night and day, tirelessly ? Have I 
not coiled about them like a snake, and 
stung them silently 7 Is not Cecil dead — 
dead for love of me ? 

Hark ! what was that ? 

Was it the wind 1 Was it the rain 
driven against the window-glass ? Listen ! 
— was it not a footstep on the stairs, the 
jingling of spurs, the clanking of a scab- 
bard against the banister ? It has halted 
outside the door, I can hear It breathe ! 
Now the blood leaps from my heart. 
Hush ! the clock is striking — one — two — 
three ! It is coming, coming ! I see his 
face, the face of the dead, the wrinkled 
face of Godfry Jocelyn ! I'm not here ! — 
be off! Bury me, somebody! bury me 
deep, bury me, and write on my tomb- 
stone, 

TWO HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 
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Ho, toilers in the quarry I 

Ho, delvere in the mine I 
Not brighter beams the glory. 

In the light of truth benign, 
Of proudest laurel shading 

The noblest artist's brow. 
Than the thorny crown of labor 

Your swarthy foreheads know 1 

What though fame's gilded column, 

Amid its v^n parade. 
Forget its firm foundation 

Your brawny arms have laid ; 
For all your humble efforts 

Ye have in calm content 
A recompense far richer 

Than the highest praise hath lent. 

Not yours, indeed, " the Tlsion, 

The faculty divine,*' 
To pierce the veil of nature, 

And bid in beauty shine, . 
From out their sleep chaotic. 

Those forms whoee wondrous grace 
Almost Heaven's power defying. 

Demand in life a place. 

But bear ye yet in patience 

The burden of your ways — 
To you the Great Hereafter 

Its treasures shall display ; 
Supernal beauty, hidden 

From e'en a Raphael's ken. 
To your ecstatic spirits 

Shall be unfolded then. 

Ain«A G. Dj 
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SONNETS. 



I. 

Soft summer airs had whispered of new life 
To tiny spires, that dared to peep above 
The cold gray soil, at the first breath of love ; 
The lilac boughs with swelling buds were rife ; 
Bobin and blue-bird in glad song held strife ; 
Bright daffodils in golden dresses, wove 
From stolen sunbeams, left their green-edged cove 
And gayly offered Spring their full fireah life ; 
When lo ! a voice that late had feigned " farewell," 
Comes stealing back upon the startled ear, 
Bidding presumptuous zephyrs keep their words 
Of early wooing, from fair buds and birds 
And no sweet vows of new made love to breathe 
So near the icy chaplet he might wreathe. 

II. 

Softly bis chilly breath falls on the air. 
And every waving limb and bending bough 
Trembles with flaky foliage, pearly f^r. 
No rival for such bloom will he allow — 
No maid of spring such vesture can prepare. 
The robin looks ashamed that he should dare 
So soon to visit last year's llngermg nest, 
Now rocking the light snow drift on its breast ; 
The daffodil bends meekly 'neath the hood 
Of ermine lately tossed on her fair brow ; 
The lilac says her lover breaks his vow, 
And bega him haste to make his promise good. 
The laughing sunbeam hears her pleading call. 
And throws his genial smile again o'er all. 

J. P. B. 
April 25, 1S60. 



